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in hand, that we may one day even have instincts relating to
civilized life.
The foregoing discussion on the factors in evolution has
clearly many applications to psychology and educational
theory. We may note, first of all, its bearing on the philosophy
of education. Although Darwin himself, while emphasizing
the selective action of the environment, did not altogether
neglect the part played by the living organism, his followers
utterly failed to preserve any such balance, and soon exalted
the principle of the survival of the fittest into a philosophy of
life. Certain acute minds of his own day did not fail to see
where such an exaggeration would lead. Samuel Butler felt
so strongly on the matter that he went the length of attacking
the personal character of the great naturalist: with more jus-
tice, perhaps, he pointed out that Darwin had " banished mind
from the universe." Huxley declared that Darwinism led one
to regard "nature as a gladiatorial show." And we, when we
remember the recent World War and the events that led up to '
it, and observe the present throat-cutting competition in in-
dustry, need no convincing of the pernicious effects of such a
doctrine when it is applied to man himself and made a justifica-
tion for acquisitiveness and hate. Perhaps the War, more than
anything else, has convinced us that survival of the fittest can-
not and must not be the supreme principle in life. In any case,
we do not act on it, as witness our hospitals and asylums, and
our care of the wounded during and after the War.
We are thus in the midst of a healthy revival of the essential
Lamarckian doctrine: that the will-to~livc is the chief factor
in the process; that it is horme itself that has brought about
those changes in habit and consequent changes in structure
that are the material of evolution. Bergson's Creative Evolution
is really Lamarckism shorn of its crudities, and stated in a fresh
and forceful manner. Further, as we have seen, the difficulties
of the alleged non-transmissibility of acquired characteristics
seem to be breaking down. Certain biologists, too, are even
sceptical about the importance of natural selection. MacBridc
states, for example, that "pure-line experiments have dealt a
deadly blow at the idea that natural selection is the main agent